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387 earn degrees: College journalists meet pros; 
ovation for Sparling visit Johnsons in White House 


A record 341 bachelor’s and 46 master’s degrees were 
awarded by Roosevelt’s new president, Dr. Robert J. Pitchell, 
before some 2200 faculty members, graduates, and guests in 


Orchestra Hall last Monday. 


The University’s largest mid- 
year convocation in 18 years of 
“Education for Freedom” included 
the traditional grand procession 
of graduates, faculty members, ad- 
ministrators, and trustees; a musi- 
cal interlude featuring a student 
soloist and piano accompanist; a 
tribute and dedication by Dr. Pitch- 
ell; an address on the responsibili- 
ties of education for freedom by 
Dr. Fred H. Harrington, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
the presentation of the 387 de- 
grees, 

Dr. Robert S. Reuter, chairman 
of Roosevelts organ and church 
music department, played the 
march and chorus from Wagner's 
“Tannhauser” for the processional, 
and the overture and march from 
Handel’s “Occasional Oratorio” for 
the recessional, 


Pomp and circumstance 


The grand procession was led by 
University marshal Kendall Taft, 
for de- 
_ grees and associate marshal Ed- 


followed by the candidates 
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bers, administrators, and trustees, 
with President. Pitchell and Dr. 
Harrington filling out the proces- 
sion. 

After the singing of the national 
anthem by the entire assembly, 
soprano Virginia Somerville and pi- 
anist David Tice mounted the stage 
for a musical interlude. Miss Som- 
erville’s selections: were “We Sing 
to Him” and “Lord, What Is Man?” 
from Purcell’s “Harmonia Sacra.” 

Pitchell presents tribute 

President Pitchell addressed the 
convocation briefly, saluting those 
who have contributed to the prog- 
ress of Roosevelt to date, and 
thanking those who have helped 
him adjust to his new post. 

He promised greater opportuni- 
ties and rewards for teaching, re- 
search, and public service, and 
dedicated his adminiStration to the 
future prosperity of a university 
“rooted in the principles of edu- 
cation for freedom.” 

He then introduced members of 
Roosevelt’s board of trustees and 
presented the guest speaker. 
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President Pitchell’s introduction 
of Dr. Edward J. Sparling, outgo- 
ing Roosevelt president, who 
founded the institution and led 
it to national acclaim as an urban 
university, was greeted with a sus- 
tained ovation from the assembly. 

Freedom in America 

“The Future of Freedom in 
America” was the title of Dr. 
Harrington’s speech, in which he 
stressed the need for educated 
leadership in a harder and faster 
fight against discrimination and 
oppression, 


An address 
Johnson, entertainment by 
Hal Holbrook, and a reception 


with Mrs. Johnson culminated a 

weekend conference for college 

editors last week, ` 
Representing the Torch were edi- 


tor Lyn Cole and reporters Steve) belief that if all the governments 


Bookshester, and 
Judi Halprin, 

Beginning with an address by 
Sen. Kenneth B, Keating (R-N.Y.), 
the editors and staff members 
from college papers all over the 
US and Canada heard and inter- 
viewed such dignitaries of press 
and government as Harrison Salis- 
bury of the New York Times, 
James Wechsler of the New York 


Post, Dean Rusk, W. Averell Har- | 


Tom DeVries, 


by President riman, and G. Mennen Williams. 
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Check on Castro 
Senator Keating, worried about 
the advance of Castroism in Latin 
America, informed his audience 
that he has proposed a Subversive 
Activities Control Board for all 
of Latin America. He stated his 


were aware of who the Castro 
agents are and where they are 
operating the spread of Commu- 
nism could be easily checked. 
The theme of the conference 
was the responsibility of the press 
in a changing world, and the digni- 
taries of the press brought their 
own profession under scrutiny. 
Soviet advances neglected 
Harrison Salisbury criticized the 
press for not being more alert to 
the great advances the Soviet Un- 
ion has been making ever since 
1917. He bemoaned the lack of 
newspapers and reporters with the 


courage to speak out with an un- 
popular statement about the prog- 
ress being made there. He attrib- 
uted this to the desire for com- 
placency and false security in the 


US. 
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Conteary to other speakers, Sal- 


he Soviet Union to- aS 
'|day. He insisted that American] tion and expressed 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN 


State Department, 300 college edi- 
tors and staff members were wel- 
comed to the White House, Seated 
and standing in the East Room, 
they were welcomed by the First 
Lady and entertained by Hal Hol- 
brook as Mark Twain. 

Holbrook was interrupted brief- 
ly when President Johnson came 
in to welcome the students to the 


of their na- 
his apprecia- 
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correspondents can get all of their | tion of their attendance. 


stories out of the country today 
with no problems. 
Crusading press needed 

James Wechsler stressed the 
purpose of the press “to comfort 
the afflicted and afflict the com- 
fortable.” He said that the cru- 
sading press of yesterday is gone, 
but maintained that the need for 
that kind of a newspaper is as 
great as ever. 

Other members of the press in- 
cluded David Halbertson, who 
spoke on Viet Nam; Cornelius 
Ryan, foreign correspondent and 
author of “The Longest Day;” 
and Sterling W. Fisher, executive 
director of the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation. 

Visit White House 

After an all-day briefing 


at the 


State Dept. tells views 


Meet first family 

After Holbrook’s performance 
the students were ushered to the 
receiving line to meet Mrs. John- 
son, her elder daughter, Linda 
Bird, and her friend Warrie Smith, 
who is living in the White House 
while attending George Washing- 
ton University with Linda. 

The students were given coffee, 
sandwiches, and cake while the 
Marine Corps orchestra played for 
them just inside the north portico, 

The students were free to ex- 
plore several of the rooms, and 
saw many of the historic furnish- 
ings and paintings that fill the 
White House, including the Monet 
painting recently donated by the 
Kennedy family in honor of the 
late President. 
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They too are served who only stand and wait — in regis- 


tration lines. 


Harrington urges educated to lead in harder, 
faster fight for freedom, equality in America 


The need for educated lead- 
ership in a harder and faster 
fight against discrimination 
in America was stressed by 
Dr. Fred H. Harrington, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, at 
Roosevelt’s 45th graduation cere- 
mony in Orchestra Hall last Mon- 
day. 

Speaking to more than 2200 
faculty members, graduates, and 
guests at Roosevelt’s largest mid- 


‘year convocation, Dr. Harrington 


praised the 18-year-old University 
for its impressive record of 
achievement in urban and adult 
education. 

But even more important, he de- 
clared, has been the University’s 
forthright opposition to prejudice 
and defense of equal opportunity 


—a record “that can guide us in 
the right direction in the fight 
against discrimination.” 

Roosevelt -has -not always been 
unerring, he observed. “It has al- 
ways experimented, and sometimes 
fumbled, but nearly always won 
out in the end.” 


Action must follow thought 

Harrington added, however, that 
none of the country’s educational 
institutions has gone far enough 
in the fight for human rights. 


The University of Wisconsin, he | ty 


said, has learned that the role of 
education in today’s battles must 
be one of action as well as ideas; 
that “thinking must be joined by 
forward steps if we would have 
a better tomorrow,” 

Unless it is accompanied by ac- 
tion, Said Harrington, education 


can be used not only by the forth- 
right as a way of achieving desir- 
able change, but also by those who 
are prejudiced by their environ- 
ments or simply afraid to enter 
the battle as a way of postponing 
such change. 


Graduates should take lead 

Harrington said it is largely up 
to today’s graduates to see that 
education is indeed accompanied 
by action, and that it stays abreast 
of “other aspects of public activi- 


Upon the foundations and train- 
ing which have already been pro- 
vided by the pioneers before them, 
he concluded, it is for the younger 
generation to work even harder 
and faster “to carry the message 
of this and all universities, and all 
people, forward.” 


Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, opening the Washing- 
ton session of the Sixth Inter- 


national Affairs Conference for 
College Editors last week, asked 
all American citizens to realize 
that US foreign policy affects each 
of them personally. 

He said, “You are all called upon 
to share the burdens of the policy 
we formulate here.” 


Harriman sees hope in USSR 
W. Averell Harriman, Under 
Secretary of State, devoted much 
of his address to the Soviet Union, 
praising a greater freedom there 
than has ever existed before. He 
pointed to a new freedom of ex- 
pression for Soviet writers and the 
absence of Stalinist terrorism. He 
expressed confidence that these 
freedoms would inevitably spread. 
Harriman warned that the US 
should not take great comfort in 
the Sino-Soviet split, saying the 
goal of both countries remains the 
subversion of the entire world to 
Socialism. 
Says Cuban danger slight 
Praising Kennedy's action 


on 
Cuba as one of the greatest things | 


he did, Harriman said, “Cuba {fs 
no longer dangerous to us except 
as a base of Communism in Latin 
America.” 

In summing up Russia's situa- 
tion Harriman pointed to a les- 
sening of her strength in eastern 
Europe — with Tito as an exam- 
ple — and said that the battle be- 
tween Russia and China is being 
waged to gain power within the 
Socialist world. 

Harriman concluded by insisting 
that the foreign aid program is 
essential to the American fight 
against Communism. 

Williams fears race war 

G. Mennen Williams, Assistant 
Secretary of State, speaking 
about Africa, voiced his fear over 
the possibility of a widespread race 
war in the future. He said the 
prevention of such a race war 
would perhaps be the most impor- 
tant problem to be faced in the 
future, above the struggle of 
capitalism and communism. 

Williams attributed the situation 
in Zanzibar and the troop mutin'es 
in East Africa to nationalism rat’ 
than to Communist plots. He said 
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THE INNER MAN 


College is fun and frolic and fulfillment—except for one 
melancholy omission: we don’t get toe enjoy Mom’s home 
cooking. (In my own undergraduate days, curiously enough, I 
did not undergo this deprivation; my mother, a noted cross- 
country runner, was never home long enough to cook a meal 
until her legs gave out last Arbor Day.) 

But most of us arrive at college with fond gastric memories of 
Mom ’s nourishing delicacies, and we are inclined now and then 
to heave great racking sighs as we contemplate the steam 
tables in the campus cafeteria. Take, for an extreme example, 
the case of Finster Sigafoos. 

Finster, a freshman at one of our great Eastern universities 
(Oregon State) came to college accustomed to home cooking of 
a kind and quantity enjoyed by very few. Until entering 
college, Finster had lived all his life in Europe, where his father 
was an eminent fugitive from justice. Finster’s mother, a 

natural born cook, was mistress of the hauté cuisine of a dozen 
countries, and Finster grew up living and eating in the Con- 
tinental manner. 
He arose each-morning at ten and breakfasted lightly on figs, 
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Wy Mother was d Toled cross Coutliry ranner 
hot chocolate, and brioche. (It is interesting to note, inciden- 
tally, that brioche was named after its inventor, perhaps the 
greatest of all French bakers, Jean-Claude Brioche (1634-1921). 
M. Brioche, as we all know, also invented croissants, French 
teast, and—in a curious departure—the electric razor. Other 
immortal names in the history of breadstuffs are the German, 
Otte Pumpernickel (1509-1848) who invented pumpernickel 
and thus became known to posterity as The Iron Chancellor; 
the two Americans, William Cullen Raisin (1066-1812) and 
Walter Rye (1931-1932) who collaborated on the invention of 
raisin rye; and, of course, Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 
who invented Danish pastry). 

But I digress. Finster, I say, breakfasted lightly at ten a.m. 
At eleven a.m. his Mom brought him his elevenses. At twelve 
she brought him his twelveses. At 1:30 she served his lunch: 
first a clear broth; then a fish course (porgy and bass); then an 
omelette; then the main course—either a saddle of lamb, an eye 
of sirloin, or a glass of chicken fat; then a salad of escarole: and 
finally a lemon souffié. 

At three p.m. Mom served Finster low tea, at five p.m. high 
tea, and at ten p.m. dinner—first a bowl of petite marmite (she 
trapped the marmites herself); then a fish course (wounded 
trout); then an omelette of turtle eggs; then the main course— 
either duck with orange or a basin of farina; then a salad of 
unborn chicory; and finally a caramel mousse. 

And then Finster went off to college, which reminds me of 
Marlboro Cigarettes. (Actually it doesn’t remind me of Marl- 
boro Cigarettes at all, but the makers of Mariboro pay me to 
write this column and they are inclined to get surly if I fail to 
mention their produet. Mind you, I don’t object to mentioning 
their product—no sir, not one bit. Marlboro’s flavor is flavor- 
ful, the filter filters, the soft pack is soft, the Flin-Top box flips, 
and the tattoo is optional. Marlboros are av: “.ble wherever 
cigarettes are sold in all fifty states of the Union. Next time 
you're in the U.S.A., try a pack.) 

But I digress. We were speaking of Finster Sigafoos who went 
from Continental dining to dormitory feeding. So whenever 
you feel sorry for yourself, think of Finster, for it always lifts 
the heart to know somebody is worse off than you are. 


© 1964 Max Shuimsn 
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We, the makers of Marlboro, can’t say whether European 
food beats ours, but this we believe: America’s cigarettes 
lead the whole world. And this we further believe: among 
America’s cigarettes, Mariboros are the finest. 
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Education Act (NDEA) during the | do not pay enough taxes to bene- 
current session of the House. fit from this type of credit allow- 
According to Rep. Edith Green | ance,” she said. > See 

(D-Ore.) chairman of the House Question of priority 

Sub-Committee on Education and Frances Keppel, US Commission- 
sponsor of the NDEA extension, | €F of Education, declared that the 
ae roposal would offer greater question was one of priority and 
i A value to the individual that “the first priority is to even 


os aie : hi it. Mrs. | Out the chances for education.” 
In addition to Ribicoff’s pledge BR aed are memeo Mrs. | Fhe most pressing need in the 
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to extend the National Defense Me a oa tax bracket o0 college,” is ignored by the Ribi- 
ee Ribicoff amendment would coff tax credit, said SEPPE, 

: Keppel also pointed out that a 
have subtracted a no ah ee tax eredit might have the reverse 
the amount of tax to A ae Ren effect of raising tuition, “making 

Mrs. Green conced gia One higher education even more un- 


by Rita Dershowitz 

Special to the Torch 
W ASHINGTON—tTkhe controver- 
sial tax credit proposal for college 
students sponsored by Sen. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff (D-Conn.) was de- 
feated in the Senate last Tues- 
day, but the issue is far from dead. 
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Stig: ee: TER roposal has little chance of pas-| _ SS ar ast? 
The most popular book on a erie the House, where it will | peachighle mr oy eae ee ies 

your campus is now an Lome up far debate following Sie Ribicoff, sponsor of the original 

exciting movie prent gcommitee Shearings on ag proposal, retorted that his bill was 

| NDEA extension. not designed as a substitute for 

| Educators opposed | any other form of aid to higher 
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| The tax credit for college stu-| education, but was directed toward 
| dents and their families has | the “underprivileged middel-class.” 
aroused outspoken opposition from | According to Ribicoff, middle-class 

leading educational figures. students are not eligible for schol- 
| The primary objection to the| arship aid to the same extent that 
| Ribicoff amendment stemmed from | }jow-income students are, yet they 
‘the nature of the proposal itself, | hear a burden in paying for higher 
| that is, as a tax relief for middle- | education. 


Students | income families. Mrs. Green, call- Tax credit for tuition 
$1.00 with | ing it a “middle-class scholarship| The Ribicoff proposal would 
ELD. Cards | bill,” charged that it does nothing | have allowed tax credit of up 


Every day but Saturday [to help those students who most} to $750 per year for payment of 

‘need help. “Low-income families | tuition, other fees, books, and sup- 

— — = —— —— | plies, Opponents of the measure 

argued that direct aid through 

Would you like an introduction to scholarships and loans was fairer 
) and more efficient. 

The Ribicoff amendment was de- 


3) 9 feated by a vote of 48-45. Rib*coff 
m = 0 er S ‘charged that “arm-twisting by 
r] B President Johnson” was resnonsl 


ble for the failure of ‘his bill. 
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THE INNER MAN 


College is fun and frolic and fulfillment—except for one 
melancholy omission: we don’t get te enjoy Mom’s home 
cooking. (In my own undergraduate days, curiously enough, I 
did not undergo this deprivation; my mother, a noted cross- 
country runner, was never home long enough to cook a meal 
until her legs gave out last Arbor Day.) 

But most of us arrive at college with fond gastric memories of 
Mom’s nourishing delicacies, and we are inclined now and then 
to heave great racking sighs as we contemplate the steam 
tables in the campus cafeteria. Take, for an extreme example, 
the case of Finster Sigafoos. 

Finster, a freshman at one of our great Eastern universities 
(Oregon State) came to college accustomed to home cooking of 
a kind and quantity enjoyed by very few. Until entering 
college, Finster had lived all his life in Europe, where his father 
was an eminent fugitive from justice. Finster’s mother, a 

natural born cook, was mistress of the hauté cuisine of a dozen 
countries, and Finster grew up living and eating in the Con- 
tinental manner. | 
He arose each-morning at ten and breakfasted lightly on figs, 
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hot chocolate, and brioche. (It is interesting to note, inciden- 
tally, that brioche was named after its inventor, perhaps the 
greatest of all French bakers, Jean-Claude Brioche (1634-1921). 
M. Brioche, as we all know, also invented croissants, French 
toast, and—in a curious departure—the electric razor. Other 
immortal names in the history of breadstuffs are the German, 
Otte Pumpernickel (1509-1848) who invented pumpernickel 
and thus became known to posterity as The Iron Chancellor; 
the two Americans, William Cullen Raisin (1066-1812) and 
Walter Rye (1931-1932) who collaborated on the invention of 
raisin rye; and, of course, Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875) 
who invented Danish pastry). 

But I digress. Finster, I say, breakfasted lightly at ten a.m. 
At eleven a.m. his Mom brought him his elevenses. At twelve 
she brought him his twelveses. At 1:30 she served his lunch: 
first a clear broth; then a fish course (porgy and bass); then an 
omelette; then the main course—either a saddle of lamb, an eye 
of sirloin, or a glass of chicken fat; then a salad of escarole; and 
finally a lemon soufflé. 

At three p.m. Mom served Finster low tea, at five p.m. high 
tea, and at ten p.m. dinner—first a bowl of petite marmite (she 
trapped the marmites herself); then a fish course (wounded 
trout); then an omelette of turtle eggs; then the main course— 
either duck with orange or a basin of farina; then a salad of 
unborn chicory; and finally a caramel mousse. 

And then Finster went off to college, which reminds me of 
Marlboro Cigarettes. (Actually it doesn’t remind me of Marl- 
boro Cigarettes at all, but the makers of Marlboro pay me tə 
write this column and they are inclined to get surly if I fail to 
mention their produet. Mind you, I don’t object to mentioning 
their product—no sir, not one bit. Marlboro’s flavor is flavor- 
ful, the filter filters, the soft pack is soft, the Fli»-Top box flips, 
and the tattoo is optional. Marlboros are av: © ble wherever 
cigarettes are sold in all fifty states of the Union. Next time 

you're in the U.S.A., try a pack.) 

But I digress. We were speaking of Finster Sigafoos who went 
from Continental dining to dormitory feeding. So whenever 
you feel sorry for yourself, think of Finster, for it always lifts 
the heart to know somebody is worse off than you are. 
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by Rita Dershowitz 

Special to the Torch 
WASHINGTON —the controver- 
sial tax credit proposal for college 
students sponsored by Sen. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff (D-Conn.) was de- 
feated in the Senate last Tues- 
day, but the issue is far from dead. 
In addition to Ribicoff’s pledge 
to bring the same bill up again 
next year, a Similar tax allowance 
will be included in the amendment 
to extend the National Defense 
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but far from out 


Education Act (NDEA) during the 
current session of the House. 
According to Rep. Edith Green 


(D-Ore.) chairman of the House 
Sub-Committee on Education and 
sponsor of the NDEA extension, 
her proposal would offer greater 
monetary value to the individual 
than the Ribicoff tax credit. Mrs. 
Green’s proposal would allow a de- 
duction from the total income on 
which tax is based, thus lowering 
the income tax bracket of the 
individual. ) 

The Ribicoff amendment would 
have subtracted a deduction from 
the amount of tax to be paid. 

Mrs. Green conceded that her 
proposal has 
sage in the House, where it will 
| come up for debate following cur- 


S A L  , 


do not pay enough taxes to bene- 
fit from this type of credit allow- 
ance,” she said. 

Question of priority 

Frances Keppel, US Commission- 
er of Education, declared that the 
question was one of priority and 
that “the first priority is to even 
out the chances for education.” 
The most pressing need in the 
area of federal aid to education, 
“the opportunity for low-income 
families to send their children to 
college,” is ignored by the Ribi- 
coff tax credit, said Keppel. 

Keppel also pointed out that a 
tax credit might have the reverse 
effect of raising tuition, “making 
higher education even more un- 


j ance of pas- à AT 
little ch pas- | reachable for low-income families. 


Aid for underprivileged 
Ribicoff, sponsor of the original 


‘rent committee hearings on the proposal, retorted that his bill was 


I NDEA extension. 
| Educators opposed | 


| The tax credit for college stu- | 
| dents and their families has 
aroused outspoken opposition from 
leading educational figures. 

| The primary objection to the | 
| Ribicoff amendment stemmed from 
‘the nature of the proposal itself, 
| that is, as a tax relief for middle- 
| income families. Mrs. Green, call- 
| ing it a “middle-class scholarship 
bill,” charged that it does nothing 
to help those students who most 
need help. “Low-income families 
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not designed as a substitute for 
any other form of aid to higher 
education, but was directed toward 
the “underprivileged middel-class.”’ 
According to Ribicoff, middle-class 
students are not eligible for schol- 
arship aid to the same extent that 
low-income students are, yet they 
bear a burden in paying for higher 
education. 
Tax credit for tuition 

The Ribicoff proposal would 
have allowed tax credit of up 
to $750 per year for payment of 
tuition, other fees, books, and sup- 
plies. Opponents of the measure 
argued that direct aid through 
scholarships and loans was fairer 
and more efficient. 

The Ribicoff amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 48-45. Rib*coff 
charged that “arm-twisting by 
President Johnson” was resnons}- 
ble for the failure of ‘his bill. 
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Continued from page | 
Africans are united in their 


up Africa’s problems _ 


aona 


by stating that the average national 
income of the African states 1S ` 
$100 per year and there is a 15 
per cent literacy rate. 
Optimistic about Ghana — 

Williams expressed optimism 
about Ghana, saying that domina- 
n by one party is not unusual 
1 the histories of newly formed 
nations. He said, “One party 1S 
different in Africa than were the 
European Fascists. There is a dia- 
logue going on inside the party- 

He pointed to a similar situation 

in the early years of our own his- 
tory and expressed confidence that 
Ghana would move toward greater 

‘democracy in the future. On this 
basis he supported continued 
American aid to Ghana. 

Williams praised the recent vot- 
ing record of the US in the UN 
on South Afica’s apartheid policies. 
He said that a better general un- 
derstanding by the public is need- 

ed before the US can take a more 
effective lifte. He continued, “The 
US will have to make some hard 
decisions in the future, and I’m not 
sure the American and world pub- 
lic is ready for them yet. We must 
move along somewhat slowly te 
meet these decisions head on.” 

He urged support of the aid pro- 
gram, stating the US policy as 
one of self-help for Africa. 

Coffin evaluates AID 

Frank Coffin, of the Agency for 
International Development (AID), 
said “It is a mark of our stability 
that we can risk a gathering of 
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or collegians down 
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| 300 college students without fear 
of a revolution.” He then wondered 
Ke perhaps he was speaking too 
soon. 

Discussing the progress AID has 
| made since the days of the Mar- 
shal] Plan, Coffin pointed out that 
most of the money being given 
today is on a loan basis rather 
| than under the old grant system. 

In evaluating the worth of AID, 
| Coffin asked “What would the 
| world be like if we hadn’t done 
this?” He answered, “The free 
world would be shriveled and sur- 
rounded by Communist nations.” 

Other speakers of the day in- 
cluded Harlan Cleveland, who 
spoke in support of the UN and 
similar regional organizations, and 
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MONDAY 
11:30 a.m.—Faculty Research and Improvement Committee..... s...» Toom 720 | 
11:30 a.m.—Latin American Club: Orientation for new members..... room 358 
11:30 Seen oe Spe Stee of Management: all 
nteres PUUMCIN, WELOOIMO vice sb. oss b en et ubinat cree : 
WEDNESDAY Agata 
12:45 p.m.—CMC: Faculty Recital, Esther LaBerge, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, in a concert of 
contemporary vocal and piano music—free.............. room 745 
LZ Ass Ml. St ene NARA Ls o's sy case see Te ae room 720 | 


2:4 
1:00 p.m.—Phi Delta Rho Sorority Rush Tea—all interested 
280 D in ROACH en eet eects teases sear eessens cee Sullivan room 


GIVRE ATA e i e OAP N aieintie canoe, SL ee .. -Toom 426 

RLS Ie MAAS Pre yes A AEA TS, EAS Ge ERIAN Faculty lounge 

: ae dS ae TAY nen Meene ek css a cnet. Bee room SILTFA 

15 p.m,—C : Graduate Recival, ni kal ¥Y, SOprano...... 7 

THURSDAY D Sonia Zakaluzny, soprano . room 745 
1:00 p.m.—Arab Students Organization: Tahsen M. Basheer, 
UAR Consul for Information and Press, will speak 

on “Zionism Seen by an Arab.” Refreshments...... Sullivan room 
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Pitchell previews plan for 


reorganization, expansion 


President Robert J. Pitchell, that increased financial support 
previewed the broad scope of | f°" the University can be gotten 
J z from foundations, government re- 
his expansion and reorganiza- | search grants, alumni, and par- 
tion program for Roosevelt at aj} ents of students. 
specially called meeting of ae 


Added faculty incentive 
faculty senate Jan. 22. As “a means of rewarding pres- 
Dr. Pitchell revealed in his} ent faculty and attracting others,” 
speech that “the reorganization of 


he hinted at the introduction of a 
the administrative structure has| "ew “distiguished professor” rank 
already begun to the extent that| 4t RU as well as substanttal salary 
it is under my control.” He said 


and merit increases. 

that existing duplication of com-| He suggested that a research 
mittee functions would be stopped | institute be formed to “handle de- 
by centralization, and announced| tails of recruiting and administra- 
that the administrative council has| tion,” as is done in many other 
already absorbed the responsibili-| Schools. 

ties of the abolished personnel and| Pr. Pitchell told the faculty 
academic conferences, 


members who were present: 
(fi = ~ 
Lynn Mack, his research assist- There is no reason why we anpi 
ant, is presently working on a re- become one of the best SEE EESE: 
vision of the administrative struc- Mes in the country - At this mo- 
ture, he said, and a proposal for) Ml as never in the past and 
a complete reorganization of the 


perhaps never again, we have the 
University might be forthcoming opportunity to move ahead. 
soon. 


“There is no question that foun- 
Physical plant expansion 


dations are now willing to help 
: A us,” he said. “All we need is the 

President Pitchell attached im- right plans and canalin S 
portance to the expansion of Roose- | am optimistic for the future. Noth- 
velťs physical plant “as rapidly as ing will be done without your 
we can acquire land and funds for | consent. The key to (our success) 
construction,” and expressed hope : 


is in working together,” 


See 


Peace Corps team... 
| to visit. next week 

A team of Peace Corps repre- 
sentatives will visit Roosevelt next 
week, 


The Peace Corps center will be 
located in the old book store site 
on the lobby floor, and the team 
will be prepared to discuss Peace 
Corps opportunities around the 
world. 

Applicants will be permitted to 
take the Peace Corps test during 
the week. 
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Roosevelt University is praised 
for its non-discriminatory policies 
in the 1963 report of the chairman 
of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations. 


The chairman, Ely M. Aaron, 
notes that Roosevelt received a 
special Commission award in 1946 
for “attracting a student body, 
faculty, and board of trustees with- 
out discrimination and without 
quotas.” 

Aaron states that the 1946 award 
was given for a program of action 
and education to promote racial 
equality in the general community. 
Since that time, says the report, 
all Chicago colleges and universi- 
ties have ended discriminatory poli- 
cies. 

The report calls for immediate 
action by all Chicagoans to end 
racial discrimination in the city. 
Quoting President Johnson it notes 
that “100 years is too long to wait 
—and so is 20!” 
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SKI RENTALS 


Save Time and Money on the 
Latest Equipment 


SKIS, POLES & BOOTS 


Additional Days ... 
(Incl. ski breakage insurance.) 


EVANSTON SKI SHOP 


1629 Oak St., Evanston 
DA 8-8839 
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AHRENS HEADS CSC TEAM 


Study School Board selection 


Robert J. Ahrens, 
Roosevelts continuing education 
division will head a seven-man 
Citizen Schools Committee group 
created to study the manner in 
which candidates for the Chicago 
School Board are screened and se- 
lected by the Mayor’s Commission 
on School Board Nominations. 

The subcommittee will explore 
Various aspects of the Commis- 
operation, including its 
composition; the manner in which 
candidates for board vacancies are 
suggested; standards by which 
they are evaluated; procedures of 
screening; and the manner in 
which the Commission’s recommen- 
dations are submitted to the 
Mayor. 

“The Citizens Schools Commit- 
tee is concerned that the parents 
and taxpayers of Chicago have the 
broadest, most capable and most 
dedicated representation on the 
School Board,” said CSC president 
Edward E. Keener. “We have 
launched this investigation in an 
effort to find out if presenf prac- 
tices and procedures of the Com- 
mission are adequate to this task. 
If they are not, we hope to de- 
velop a series of recommendations 
that will increase the effectiveness 
of its work.” 


Keener said the subcommittee 
will attempt to get answers to a 
number of questions, including: 

(1) What should reasonably be 
expected of the Mayor’s Commis- 
sion on School Board Nominations? 

(2) How best can the public 
hold the Commission to certain 
Standards in the execution of its 
responsibility ? 

(3) What are reasonable stand- 
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eves. 
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| for WING-DING Thursday night in 
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director of, 


ards for membership on the Com- 
mission? How should membership 
be determined? 


(4) What is the most effective 
means by which the Commission 
can carry out its responsibilities? 

(5) What do the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission mean? 
What are the criteria used in ar- 
riving at these recommendations? 
To what extent, if any, are the 
recommendations influenced by 
considerations other than these 
criteria? 

(6) Can recommendations of sub- 


stance be made without interview- 
ing potential candidates personal- 


ly? 
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students with i.d. card 

è different double features 
daily 

® open dawn ‘til dawn 

è little gal-lery for gals only 


mon. 10th “thunder island” 
“cash on demand” 


tue. lith “sgt. rutledge” 
“2 rode together” 


wed. 12th “tunnel of love” 
“horizontal lt.” 


thur. 13th “satan in high 
heels” 
“portrait of a sinner” 


fri. 14th “subverraneans” 
“story on page 1” 


sat. 15th “to catch a thief” 
“rally round the flag, 
boys” 
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DR. A. ZIMBLER, Optometrist 
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1510 E. 55th St. 
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NEWEST STYLING IN FRAMES 

STUDENT & FACULTY DISCOUNT 


GEORGE MITCHELL'S 


Aalst 
E [ GS, op 


412 S0. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone WEbster 9-7955 


(7) Should the public be given 
the names of those persons recom- 
mended by the Commission? 

(8) Should the Commission meet 
on a regular basis or only when 
there are immediate vacancies te 
fill? 

“The answers to these and other 


questions will form the basis of 
what we intend to be a thoughtful 


study of the entire problem,” he 
said. 
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SHOPPING CENTER 
DO 3-6866 


Visit 


George’s Steak House 
For the best steak in town 
1246 S. Wabash Ave. 
open 24 hours 
WE 9-3920 


SED BOOKS 


La Fleur Pancake House 


For the tastiest pancakes 
{and steaks) 
1700 East 87th Street 
Open 24 hours on Fri. and Sat. 
Telephone: RE 4-9198 
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JET DEPARTURES: June 27 & July 9 


Program Features! 

* H doys of freit-picking ond 
other work a Gelilee Kibbuizim 

è 7 doy Go Native’ sichiseting 
tows threvghout Israel ise 

* H doys of rest ond recreation l 
oi the ASHKELON = vilicee dë veceni? 
on the Mediteranean 

e H doy tow of Hely, Switrerlend and 
France 


For further information & reservations contect: 


HISTADRUT STUDENT TOURS 


33 East 67th St. 
RE 4-7440 or RE 4-6010 
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An Exclusive Midwest Premier 


h. w. Kolm - Veltee’s 


DON JUA 


Evelyne Josef 


Cormand 


Cesare 
Danova 


A Bold Dramatic Triumph — Highlighting 
Mozarts Don Giovanni 


“The essential of cinema, which is a sense of dynamic movement, 
hes been got into it by the director.’’“—Crowther, N. Y Times. 


Special Student Discount Rates with I.D. 


New York 21, NY ES, | 


HA 7-2300 


SO BIG— It Can Only be Shown in Two Theatres 


Meinrad 


\Pitchell, H 


The idea of having a “RUB| The RUB pub, as envisioned by 
pub” has been endorsed by its supporters, would be a ‘booze- 
President Pitchell and Dean less bistro,’ open to all students 
Hoover, according to Rubin Kuz-|and faculty members, alumni, 


nitsky, chairman of the RU Boost- and guests. Its atmosphere Wend 
) ee 
ers club. be one of “scholarly camaraderie, 


Kuznitsky told the group that esigned to promote intellectual 
the University’s president and exchanges between students. and 
dean of students not only favored faculty members. 
the opening of a RUB pub, but 
suggested it be located next door 
to the school, in the basement un- 
der the art gallery. 


Anonymous alma mater 
Following the announcement on 
the RUB pub at the Boosters’ last 
meeting, a source who wishes to 
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ARROW tamed the collar and let 
the stripes run wild in this hand- 
some Gordon Dover Club button- 
down. The buttons are whipped 
precisely into placé to make ` 
the collar roll over gently 
without looking flat £ 
and playing dead. 
The styling is ivy... 
clean, lean, fully 
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back pleat, button 
and hang loop. 
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oover give approval 
to Boosters ‘RUB pub plan 


remain anonymous presented the 
group with a proposed school 
song, and told them they could do 
with the song whatever they felt 
appropriate. 

“Although the contains 
many new ideas,’ a member. of 
the’ Boosters’ executive council 
said, “I understand why the com- 
poser wishes to remain unnamed.” 


song 


Decision on the action to be 
taken, if any, on the. proposed 
alma mater was postponed HH 
the Boosters’ next session. 
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Discount Parking 


Students and Faculty 


TWO HOURS 70° 
THREE HOURS 80 


(DAY or NIGHT) 
ONE HOUR 50: 


FOUR HOURS 90° e 
TWELVE HOURS ‘1.25 


LOOP AUTO PARKS 


524 So. Wabash Ave. 535 So. Wabash Ave. 


(Stamp Your Claim Check In Michigan Lobby) 
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issidence since World War IT 


SQUELCHING THE LEFT 


“The Democrats were at least partly responsible for the creation of the McCarthy 


monster. It was born in the uncertainty of the peace that followed the war 


it was 


weaned on the governmental persecutions of political minorities, it reached puberty 
with the free reign given to agencies of the United States Government — agencies 
which parlayed slander, innuendo, and fear into a national pastime. The demagogic 
McCarthy was able to seize on all of this to achieve what was at one and the same 


time his adulthood 


D uring the Second World War, we subjected Japa- 
nese-Americans to the most brutal of treatment. 
They were herded into concentration camps on a 
few hours’ notice. Their property was often confis- 
cated or destroyed. In most cases, the loyalties of the 
individuals were never even questioned. What the 
government didn’t do vigilante groups did—many 
Nisei died at the hands of self-styled preservers of 
the American way of life. 


With the end of the war, criticism was more toler- 


= it was a tu ning’ point in U.S. history. 


The New Deal had accomplished many things under 
Roosevelt, a great number of them aimed at snatching 
a very mercenary breed of capitalism from the jaws 
of extinction. The threat te the country’s economic 
credo was primarily the fault of those who were 
its greatest proponents—at least as they saw it. In 
reality, however, American capitalism had failed to 
keep up with the needs of the society within which 
it had operated, and despite their new lease on life, 
many corporate leaders were unyielding in their en- 
mity for the Roosevelt programs. Some took a posi- 
tion of grudgingly accepting the social reforms that 
had been readily accepted by the laboring classes; 
and the economic reforms, which, exclusive of their 
acceptance or non-acceptance by the various groups 
which they affected, were here-to-stay. 


However, these same forces were also insistent on 
drawing a line which would, as it were, stop history 
at its then present position and halt what was con- 
sidered to be a very fast-paced progression down the 
road to ruin. 


The threat to less-than-liberal elements and the 
sotiety which they envisioned found reinforcement on 
an international scale. In The Crucial Decade, Eric 
Goldman points out that: 


The defeat of Winston Churchill by the 
British Labour Party shortly before V-J 
stoked the fears of American conserva- 
tives. Here was repudiation of a beloved 
national hero for a bluntly socialist re- 
gime. . . . People in conservative commu- 
ter communities read the election headline 
with “shock,” to use the phrase of the 
New Canaan (Conn.) Advertiser. The La- 
bour victory, Business Week added, 
brought worried reconsideration of the 
general strength of “New Deal” forces in 
and outside Britain. The most optimistic 
conservative survey could not fail to note 
one great fact. At V-J, the long time trend 
toward controls over economic life had 
gone so far that no government in West- 
ern civilization except Washington gave 
even lip service to free enterprise—and in 
the White House sat Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s chosen heir. 


Thus conservative Americans were worried. Not 
only were they faced by a government filled with 
New Dealers, a country accustomed to and expect- 
ing socially-egalitarian legislation, and the whole of 
Western society moving towards more collective econ- 
omies; but as a result of the war, the United States 
was locked hand-in-hand with the Soviet Union. Com- 
munists were not so bad—they had heroically repelled 
the Nazis from their motherland and then proceeded 


‘to smash them all the way back to Germany. They 
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States. At one-in-the-same moment, 


and his second childhood.” 


by Roger Lefkowitsch 
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I mentioned before that the end of the war made 
domestic criticism a more acceptable practice. In 
fact, criticism ran rampant—and there was much 
that was criticized. Labor leaders were concerned 
about the diminishing paychecks that workers were 
taking home—largely as a result of less overtime 
work. Leaders of industry were concerned with the 
problems accompanying a conversion to non-military 
production, as well as a drop in their profits. There 
was, in general, an ominous fear of the future. It 


=== Was not defined, and nobody could really articulate 
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what it was that was bothering them 
felt. 


I am not enough of a historian to fully understand 
the movements that I have described up to this point. 
In part, of course, it is apparent that many people 
were afraid during each of the periods indicated. That 
the cause of their fears was ill-defined or non-existent 
is not too important at this point, because we are 


but It was 


“In certain desperate and trying circum- 
stances,” wrote Mark Twain, “profanity fur- 
nishes a relief denied even to prayer.” Mark 
Twain’s attitude toward profanity is an en- 
igma in the context of American-Victorian 
life and literature. Both ‘tis daily life and 
his writings display the inability of the man 
to adhere to either the customs of his times 
or the rules he imposed upon himself. Con- 
sciously and conscientiously striving to be 
The Victorian in dress and demeanor, Clem- 
ens, nonetheless, often reverted to many of 
the frontier habits of his early life. Perhaps 
his most obvious reversions were in his 


speech. 

It is well known that Twain had the ut- 
most respect for profanity when it was 
skillfully employed. In “Some Rambling 
Notes of an Idle Excursion,” he says: 

The captain wove a glittering 
streak of profanity through his 
garrulous fabric that was refresh- 
ing to a spirit weary of the dull 
neutralities of undecorated speech. 

Although Twain was generally loath to 
advocate profanity in front of women and 
children, he delighted in such social viola- 
tions. Retelling the tale of an ostler’s faus 
pas before a clergyman, Twain relates: 


Evidently he was as good-hearted 
a fellow as ever was, and as guilt- 
less of wish or intent to offend; 
yet into the chance chinks of that 
single little short sentence he 
managed to wattle as much as two 
yards and a half of the most var- 
ied and wonderful profanity! And 
that sentence did not end his 
speech—no, it was the mere intro- 
duction; straight after it followed 
the speech—a speech five minutes 
long, full of enthusiastic horse sta- 
tistics; poured out with the most 
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from beginning to end with crim- 

son lava jets of desolating and ut- 

terly unconscious profanity! It was 

his native tongue; he had no idea 

that there was any harm in it. 

..~ The situation was unique, deli- 
` cious. 


Much of Twain's great admiration for well- 
applied profanity stems in part from his 


brimstone and illumined by the lighting of 


blasphemy.” | 


This brings us to the first contradiction 
in Twain’s attitude toward profanity. He 
makes note of the fact that Wakeman swore 
“when out of earshot of ladies.” Twain, it 
seems, tried to abstain from the use of 


strong language when in women’s presence, 

too. (He was sometimes so conscious of 

Victorian social grace that he wouldn't even 

smoke his treasured cigars in front of “un- 

familiar ladies,’ so reluctant was he to 
chance offending them.) Although he tried 
diligently to follow his code of decency, he 
had occasional lapses. An often-told anec- 
dote concerns his wife’s overhearing him 
swear, and his subsequent shame: | 
I went into the bathroom one 
morning to make my toilet and 
carelessly left the door two or 
three inches ajar. It was the first 
time that I had ever failed to take 
the precaution of closing it tightly. 
I knew the necessity of being par- 
ticular about this, because shaving 
was always a trying ordeal for 
me, and I could seldom carry it 
through to a finish without verbal 
helps. . . . Then I put on a shirt. 
... This time the button was mis- 
sing. My temper jumped up sev- 
eral degrees in a moment and my 
remarks rose accordingly, both in 
loudness and vigor of expression. 
.. . Still rumbling and muttering, 
I put on another shirt. Again the 
button was absent. I augmented 
my language to meet the emer- 
gency and threw my shirt out the 
window. I was too angry—too in- 
sane—to examine the third shirt, 
but put it furiously on. Again the 
button was absent, and that shirt 
followed its comrades out of the 
window. Then 1... let myself go 
like a cavalry charge. In the midst 
of the assault my eye fell upon the 
gaping door and I was paralyzed. 

He goes on to explain how he dreaded 
to leave the bathroom: he knew his wife 
was in the adjoining room and would con- 
front him as soon as he entered the cham- 
ber. He considered leaving by the bathroom 
window, but it was too small. In despera- 
tion he plotted to sneak past his spouse, 


respect for sea captain Ned Wakeman, a 
man who had much influence on Twain. 
(He is a character in three Twain pieces, 
the best known being Captain Stormfield’s 
Visit to Heaven.) Twain recalls that Wake- 
man, “when out of earshot of ladies, fre- 
quently resorted to an idiom edged with 
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primarily interested in establishing a historical back- 
g ound for the things that happened in post WW II 
merica. It is safe to assume that the historical 
ntolerance of many citizens for this-or-that minority 
‘eached great heights during periods of conflict. This 
sort of chauvinism was in large part responsible 
for the blind acceptance of persecution of Japanese- 
Americans during World War II and of German- 
Americans during World War I. Suffice to say that 
these historic tendencies were to experience a revival 
at the end of the Second World War. 


With the defeat of Japan, it “was once again im- 
perative that the United States have a national pur- 
pose. Many groups would have been content to con- 
tinue with the “one-world” sentiment that had sur- 
rounded the successful formation of the United Na- 
tions: the continued surveillance and occupation of 
the Nazi, homeland, and the like. Other_groups were 
for “getting the Communists’—internal and/or ex- 
ternal—right away. 


Aitnougn there is much controversy as to when 
the “Cold War” actually started, for millions of Amer- 
icans it started in March of 1946 when Winston 
Churchill, speaking at Westminster College, in Fulton, 
Missouri, declared that: 


From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic an Iron Curtain has descend- 
ed across the Continent. . ..I do not 
believe that Soviet Russia desires war. 
What they desire is the fruits of war and 
the indefinite expansion of their power 
and doctrines. 


Within the year the country was dedicated to con- 
taining the Communist menace through economic 
and military strength. It was not long thereafter that 
the international Communist “threat” was. translated 
into a domestic one. In a few years time, the measure 
of a man became his hatred for communism and 

Communists. | i a 


but failed. 


I was exposed. I was wholly with- 
out protection. I turned, because 
I couldn’t help it—and my mem- 
ory of what I saw is still vivid 
after all these years. 

Against the white pillows I saw 
the black head—I saw that young 


An interesting aside is that 1946 saw the ,birth 
of the national political career of the most flam- 
boyant of the anti-Communist politicians. Although - 
he was yet to discover the “Communist menace,” 
Joe McCarthy~was elected to the U.S. Senate that 
year. Richard Milhouse Nixon, running for the first 
time in that same election, was elected to the lower 
house of Congress following a campaign in which 
he accused his opponent of everything short of being 


Stalin’s right-hand man. 


I have not been able to ascertain whether or not 
Truman had any idea of the domestic results that 
would follow the new foreign policy—or, for that 
if he desired them. In any case, develop 


matter, 
they did. 


In March of 1947, pursuant to an executive order, 
the Attorney General (Tom Clark) issued a list of 
“subversive” organizations. Many Americans had been 
members of these groups at some point in the past, 
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and beautiful face; and I saw the 
gracious eyes with a something 
in them I had never seen before. 
They were snapping and flashing 
with indignation. I felt myself 
erumbling; I felt myself shrinking 
away to nothing under that ac- 
cusing gaze. ... Then my wife's 
lips parted and from them issued 
—my latest bathroom remark. ... 
In my life I never heard anything 
so out of tune. ... I tried to keep 
from laughing, for I was a guilty 
person in deep need of charity 
and mercy. I tried to keep from 
bursting, and I succeeded until 
she gravely said, “There, now you 
know how it sounds.” 

...L said, “Oh Livvy, if it sounds 

like that, God forgive me, I will 
never do it again!” 

Then she had to laugh herself. 
(Reporters of this event—other than Twain 
himself—end it differently: ‘“‘Livy, Livy,’ 
said he, ‘you have the words but not the 


tune.’’’) . 


Twain’s nephew, Langdon Jervis, also 
states that Twain didn’t swear when children 
were near. Yet Clemens’ daughter, Clara, re- 
lates that once, when her mother was read- 
ing her the description of a devout clergy- 
man, “Father sprang to his feet and danced 
a kind of hornpipe while he sang, ‘By the 
humping, jumping Jesus, what the hell is 
that to you?’” Although Clara claims he 
never repeated it, a letter he sent her in 1903 
—when she was 29—reads: 

At the Century Club the other 
night I had an hour’s talk with 
the loveliest man. It was the same 
clergyman that taught us to 


sing— 

“By the humping, jump- 

ing J---- = 

What the hell is that to 

you?” De 
He sent you his love. And I sent  >ă— 
mine. | aaki 
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Since the letter was sent many years after 
the hornpipe episode, we can reasonably 
assume that this was a standing joke in 
the family, and that Clara showed some 
irritation when it was brought up. Susy, 
another daughter, says in a youthful biog- 
raphy of her father that “Papa uses very 


` strong’ language, but I have an idea not 


nearly so strong as when he first married 
mamma.” Although Twain advocated ab- 
stention from profanity in the presence of 
women and children, we see it is apparent 
that he sometimes failed to live up to his 
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“I get so damned short of profanity at a time like this” 


by Aller 


rule. In fact, whe 
used profanity well 
He recalls, with fa’ 
man girl, “hardly 
he took pains to } 
fully combing her 
“Gott sei da 

fertig mitm 
Haar!” (I bel 

brave enough 
-Twain was also 
' spoke of the need 
J speech. He once si 


nere ougnt 


Clara Clemens I 

‘` of his billiard roor 

third floor, isolate 

house, and he cou 

he wanted to.” He 

attitudes toward p.: 
his closest friend, 

Very great: 

the apparent í 

void of profa! 

void of sin j 
nightmare. ~ 

Another time he 


The Hiss symbolism was heightening as 
most Americans reached a decision on 
Alger Hiss the man. By the close of 1949 
—nearly the end of: the second tria]—it 
was clear that Chambers was hardly a 
saint and that Hiss had led a distinguished 
career. If a man of Hiss’s background, 
achievements and reputation for charac- 
ter had spied for Communism, who could 


be trusted? If the New Deal had promoted 


Hiss, if President Truman had continued 
to call committee activities which were 
exposing him as a red herring and a good 
many New Dealish people went on back- 


ing him even after the unfavorable evi- 


middle of it all? 


and a not insignificant number of them had come 


to Washington, 


or otherwise entered the federal 
service during the New Deal. The government made 
an attempt to clear from its ranks many of those 
people who had been affiliated with the groups listed 
by Clark—although many of the affiliations had been 
years before, and for short periods of time at that, 


Eventually, the program backfired. Alger Hiss was 
a career man in the State Department. Even though 


Communists; 


he had been (by his own admission) a short-term 


member of the Communist Party, he was allowed 
to retain positions of importance. When, in front of 
a congressional committee, Whittaker Chambers ac- 
cused him of passing secrets to the international 
Communist conspiracy via hollowed out pumpkins, his 
friends in the administration rallied behind him. Hiss 
was never convicted of espionage, spying, or the like. 
Instead, he was tried ahd convicted (after two trials) 
of perjury. His alleged perjury occurred when he 
told a congressional committee that he was innocent 
of Chambers’ charge. The case itself became a con- 


test between New-Dealers a 


Goldman relates: 


nd Taft-type ‘Republicans. i 
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The year 1949 was . 
August, the concession of China to the 
September, 
ment of the Soviet atom bomb; August 
and September and the months before and 
after, the explosive questions raised by the 
Hiss case—1949 was a year of shocks, 
shocks with enormous catalytic force. 


“Dennis case, 2) The Internal Security Act. of 1950— 


P i 


dence was coming in, if the defense of 
Hiss led down murky paths, how comfort- 
able could an ordinary citizen feel in the 


a turning point. 


the announce- 


The domestic implications of the Hiss case begar 
to unveil themselves even before its conclusion. The 
administration tightened its security procedures an¢ 
undertook the prosecution of known Communists. Thé 

ttack on civil liberties was beginning to take shapé 
in earnest. To study the development of this move 
ment, I will use the following examples: 1) The 
Smith Act prosecutions of the leaders of the Com 
munist Party of the U.S.—otherwise known as tht 


~ 
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“popularly” known as the McCarran Act, 3) Investi 
gating committees, both national and. local, and 4) 


A 


of profanity in an exasperating moment: 

My days are given up to curs- 

ing, both loud and deep, for I am 

reading Huck Finn proofs. They 

don’t make a very great many mis- 

takes, but those that do occur are 

of a nature to make a man swear 

his teeth loose. 


Yet Twain points out in still another letter 
that profanity can be utterly useless and 
can furnish no relief in a “desperate and 
trying” circumstances: 


Nobody knows better than I, 
that there are times when swear- 
ing cannot meet the emergency. 
How sharply I feel that, at this 
moment. Not a single profane 
thought has issued from my lips 
this morning—I have not even 
had the impulse to swear, so 
wholly ineffectual would swear- 
ing have manifestly been, in the 
circumstances. 
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As he used profanity to tease Clara, so 
did Twain use it to amuse his friend Howells, 
whose aversion to strong language is well 
known. In a missive addressed “To the Edi- 
tor of the New York Times,” Twain wrote 
the following: 


I would like to know what kind 
of a goddam govment this is that 
discriminates between two com- 
mon carriers and makes a god- 
dam railroad charge everybody 
equal and lets a goddam man 
charge any goddam price he wants 
for his goddam opera box. 

W. D. HOWELL 


Howells it is an outrage the 
way the govment is acting so I 
sent this complaint to N.Y. Times 
with your name signed because 
it would have more weight. 


‘on a young lady herself 
l, he actually condoned it, 
vorable comments, a: Ger- 
fifteen,” whose “pieties” 
remember. Upon success- 
hair, she remarked: 

mk! Ich bin schon 

Gott verdammtes 
lieve I am not quite 

1 to translate it.) 

) contradictory when he 
d and utility of profane 


said: Sa MARK 

to be a toe A this As Twain’s views on profanity were con- 

Pesan. fees ren _..._'vadictory in his life, so were_they,.in.his 
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IS hat he was fong  Can-Victorian literary tradition of describing 


- profanity, rather than using it. 
There are two major exceptions to Twain’s 


m because it was on the 
od from the rest of the 
ud “do all the swearing 
laughed at contemporary 
rofanity in his letters to 
William Dean Howells: 
y did we enjoy... 
conviction that a day 
nity was necessarily 
justly punishable by 


little-read “[Date: 1601.] Conversation, as it 
was by the Social Fireside, in the Time of 
the Tudors.” The second is the rarely-seen 
speech, “Some Thoughts on the Science of 
Onanism,” a discourse on the history, bene- 
fits, and dangers of masturbation in the 
human male, While not profane, it was 
obviously not intended for a female audience 


tells Howells of the use of that era. 


Victorianism: the first is the well-known, - 


and Profanity 


“1601” was a letter Twain sent to his close 
friend, “that robust divine,” Rev. Joseph H. 
Twitchell, “when I ought to have been better 
employed.” Twain said the object in writing 
“1601” was only a serious attempt to reveal 
to Rev. Joe Twitchell the picturesqueness 
of parlor conversation in Elizabeth’s time.” 
Typical of the “picturesqueness” of this “par- 
lor conversation” between Queen Elizabeth I, 
Shakespeare (Shaxpur), Raleigh, Bacon, 
Beaumont, and assorted courtesans is: 


Wherefore it was observed that 
ye Queene waxed uncontent; & in 
time a laboured grandiose speech 
out of ye mouthe of Lady Alice, 
who manifestly did mightylie pride 
herself thereon, did quite exhauste 
ye Queene’s endurance, who lis- 
tened till ye gaudy speeche was 
done, then lifting up her brows & 
with vaste irony mincing, saith, 
“O Shitte!” whereat they all did 
laffe, but not ye Lady Alice that 
olde foole bitche. 


Twain's inspiration to write the sketch 
is said to have come to him upon reading 
Pepys’ Diary, and he has said that it “is 
Supposed to be an extract from the diary 


of (a) Pepys of that day.” Although the 
work has been published in more than 45 
different editions, Twain said in a letter to 


Charles Orr: “I hasten to assure you it is- 


not in my published writings.” He added 
that he didn’t intend to have it published 
until he could find a copy to re-examine 
to be re-assured of its literary merit. 


A forerunner of “1601” is a passage in 
the little-known Mark Twain’s (Burlesque) 
Autobiography and First Romance, (ater 
included in “The $30,000 Bequest” and Other 
Stories as “A Burlesque Biography”), which 
features a passage written about a fictitious 
ancestor of Twain who was written about 
in an equally-fictitious log of Columbus: 


In time it was discouvered yt ye 
troblesome passenger hadde 
gonne downe and got ye anchor, 
and toke ye same and solde it to 
ye dam sauvages from ye inte- 
rior, saying yt he hadde founde, it 
ye sonne of a ghun! 

We can only guess at the reasons Twain 
never authorized publication of “1601.” It 
is reasonable to assume that Twain was too 
concerned with maintaining a reputation of 
not being at wide variance with American- 
Victorian mores to publish the book on any 
large scale; it would have been simply un- 
thinkable to publish it in his day. But why 
did he never authorize posthumous publica- 


tion, as he did with several of his more 
controversial pieces? Twain was obviously 
fond of the work. He says of the language: 
“Here was one of those . . . conversations 


_Which commended itself to-me as being 


absolutely real, and as being the kind of talk 
which ladies and gentlemen did actually 
indulge in in those pleasant and lamented 
ancient days now gone from us forever.” 
For years, every Saturday in the fall, Twain 
and Joe Twitchell used to take six-mile 
walks, during which they would “lie down 
on the grass upon the golden carpet if fallen 
hickory leaves and get out that letter [“1601"] 
and read it by the help of those poetical 
Surroundings. We used to laugh ourselves 
lame and sore. ...” 


Twain used to give presentation copies of 
“1601” — with authentic Elizabethan spelling 
— printed from a specially-cast font of type 
at the West Point Academy press. When he 
toured Europe in 1897 — only three years 
after he first sent the letter to Twitchell — 
his reputation for being the author of “1601” 
won for him an invitation to address the 
Stomach Club in Paris, where he presented 
his “Some Thoughts on the Science of 
Onanism”: 


The signs of excessive’ indul- 
gence in this destructive pastime 
are easily detectable. They are 
these: A disposition to eat, to 
drink, to smoke, to meet together 
convivally, to laugh, to joke, to tell 
indelicate stories — and mainly, 
a yearning to paint pictures. 


Because of the incongruities and excep 
tions in Twain’s treatment of profanity, 
it is difficult to come to any firm conclu- 
sion regarding it, but most cases are best 
summed up by E. Hudson Long in the Mark 
Twain Handbook: 


That Mark sometimes enjoyed a 
vulgar joke cannot be denied, but 
that he realized the impropriety of 
bringing smoking room humor 
into the drawing room is equally 
evident. In brief, Twain had the 
good taste to realize that a time 
and a place exists for everything. 
It is evidence of the inclusiveness 
of the man that his appreciation 
ranged broadly from the fastidious 
to the bawdy, without, however, 
lacking the essential good taste to 
perceive which was which, 


Allen H. Kelson is a former Torch business 
manager and a perennial student at Roose 
velt, currently majoring in English. He is 
also editor of Oracle. 
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personalities and incidentals that are related to er 
Stem from the first three. 

Today, when we think of civil liberties, we’ think 
in particular of the guarantees provided in the First 
and Fifth Amendments. This paper covers the period 
from the end of World War II until the present. 
The most frequently contested of our liberties during 
this period have been the guarantees against the 
abridgement of the freedoms of speech and of the 
press; and the rights of peaceful assembly and peti- 
tion guaranteed by the First Amendment, and the 
©°"*nerimination clause of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

In 1940 the Smith Act was passed. Among the 
things it made illegal was the act of conspiring to 
advocate the violent overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment. The Smith Act was used almost immediately 
after its passage to break the Minneapolis branch of 
the Trotskyist Socialist Workers’ Party — which at 

Í that time just happened to be running a very suc- 
cessful truckers’ strike. After the government ob- 
tained convictions in these cases, the act was not 
used again until Attorney General Clark sought in- 

~ dictments against the “twelve leading Communists” 

T in 1948. They were charged with conspiring to advo- 

cate the violent overthrow of the government, and 

with deliberately forming a party to aid in the dis- 

5; semination of same. The, prosecution did not specify 

et when the violent overthrow was to take place, nor 

: Were they aware of any well laid out plan for the 
takeover—regardless of its supposed date. 

== The Communist Party claimed that they had not 

=_= taught poeple to overthrow the government by force, 

~ but they merely believed that, at some unknown time 

= in the future, the internal conflicts of the capitalist 

B System would create a revolutionary situation un- 

___—s aided by the Communist Party or any other group. 

> The trial itself was the most fantastic of its day. 

It ran for nine months and found the judge engaging 

the lawyers for the defendants in lengthy, and not 

_ Umasually irrelevant, harangues. The government con-. 

» «ceeded that the defendants had done nothing at all 

= that could be considered violent or an incitement to- 
~ = violence: In fact, the plaintiff agreed further that the 
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Communists had not done anything that could be 
considered revolutionary — other than teaching the 
aforementioned doctrines. 

In a 6-2 decision, the Supreme Court upheld the 
convictions of the Dennis group—which by this time 
had dwindled to 11 defendants. C. Herman Pritchett, 
in his book Civil Liberties and the Vinson Court, says: 

For (Justice) Douglas, dissenting, this was 
dangerous doctrine. He admitted that in- 
` tent “often makes the differance in the 
law” where ordinary acts are concerned, 
but speech has a special constitutional 
status. Under the Medina (the judge in 
the original trial) test, Communist books 
are not outlawed but can be taught law- 
fully only if the teacher does not believe 
in them. “The crime depends not on what 
is taught but on who the teacher is. That 
is to make freedom of speech turn not 
on what is said, but on the intent with 
which it is said. Once we start down that 
road we enter territory dangerous to the 
liberties of every citizen.” (Emphasis is 
the author’s.) 
In voting with the Majority, Chief Justice Vinson 
applied the “clear and present danger” test and 
found it to be valid, holding that if, as some sug- 
gested, the government were to wait until the con- 
spiracy was actually hatched, it would be too late 
to do anything about it. 
ne government was now in the anti-Communist 
business to stay. Armed with this decision, they 
collected indictments with great ease. There were 
well over 50 Smith Act convictions, but they were 
accompanied by a number of cases that were thrown - 
out in trial or on appeal—usually for lack of evidence, 


I n 1950, Congress passed the McCarren Act over 
President Truman’s veto. A wave of near-hysterical 
anti-communism had engulfed the country, and only 
a few dared to question this legislation. In his veto, 
President Truman was quite unrestrained, however. 


He said that its provisions were “a clear and present 
danger to our institutions,” that enforcement “would 
make a mockery of the Bill of Rights,” and that 
enactment would be to “throw away the ideals which 
are the fundamental basis of our free society,” 


As a cause, civil liberties was, by this time, in 
almost complete disrepute. So wide-spread was the 
problem, that Barratt O'Hara, from the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois (which encompasses the usually lib- 
eral Hyde Park-Kenwood area), was defeated in h's 
bid for re-election by Richard Vail. Vail was an arch 
reactionary, who campaigned on the Strength of 
O’Hara’s negative vote on the McCarran Act. 


The act itself, provided for fantastic penalties for 
all those who were deemed to be members of a 
“Communist-action,” a “Communist-dominated” or a 
“Communist-infiltrated” organization and did not reg- 
ister themselves as such with the government. The 
restrictions placed upon the registrants are almost 
as stringent as the penalties for non-registration. For 
example, they are not allowed to even apply for a 
passport, they have to stamp their mail with the 
notation that it is being sent by a Communist, and 
they must precede any announcements via mass com- 
munications with an announcement that they are 
Communists. 


Still worse, -however, is the bill of particulars list 
those ordered to register as totalitarians, international 
conspirators, and defenders of a one-party system, 
to dist a few. Of course the framers of the bil! knew 
that no sane individual would ever expose himself 
to the rigors of registration, so they incorporate] 
in the legislation a Board of Examiners which could 
order a party, an organization, or an individual to 
register. The penalties, as mentioned before are quite 
stiff. To be exact, they are $5,000 and 5 years in jail 
for each day of non-compliance. 

In the examination of those that the government 
thinks should register, the only qüestion te whether 
or not the individual is a member of a particular 
organization—not whether he or she is actually guilty 


Continued on page 4 
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A changing Roosevelt 


Students returning to Roosevelt this 
week found themselves in a new environ- 
ment. The Wabash Avenue lobby, even 
half completed, looks like something from 
another school and another era. We looked 
with pleasure at its clean new beauty but 
with nostalgia, too, for what had been so 
familiar to us for so long. 

Roosevelt is changing. It is going modern 
in its new architecture, its plans for fur- 
ther building and expansion, and its new 
leadership. 

As important as the new is retaining the 
basic and beautiful of the old. Thus, stand- 
ing on either side of every new, modern 
pane of glass in the lobby are the beauti- 
ful columns Louis Sullivan originally 
planned there. 

And so in the operation of the school it 
is important to retain those basic prin- 
ciples that have made Roosevelt what it is. 

To the new class of freshmen this year 
goes much of the burden of this task. These 
freshmen have the distinction of being the 
first to enter Roosevelt under its new ad- 
ministration, and they should be most con- 

eerned with and interested in it, for it will 
most directly affect them. 


Freedom and 


In exchanging views with editors from 
all over the country last week we came to 
realize a new meaningfulness in the old 
cliche about freedom and responsibility. 

An editor from a southern state uni- 
versity for Negroes told us about the rigid 
censorship to which his paper is subjected 
by the school administration. Practically 
nothing about civil rights is allowed publi- 
cation under threat of abolition of the 
paper and expulsion of the editor, from 
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“This editor told us, too, how the Faculty 
members go along with the administration 
and state authorities for fear of losing their 
positions, The student situation is much 
the same. 

When a civil rights rally was to be held 
on campus, the student leaders were tem- 
porarily expelled and sent home. This ac- 
tion was repeated when civil rights groups 
demonstrated in the city where the campus 
is located. 

In short, this all-Negro school in the 
heart of the South is without freedom, and 
no one in it is willing to risk. the possible 
recriminations and stand up and fight. 
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We hope they will soon realize and value 
highly those basic principles of freedom 
and equality by which this institution has 
always been guided. The supremacy of 
these values here make this school unique 
in a nation where widespread prejudice is 
still a mode of life and academic freedom 
is imperiled on many campuses across the 
country. 

We are confident that after a short time 
at Roosevelt these freshmen will appreci- 
ate the meaningfulness of their motto 
“Education for Freedom” and find it cen- 
tral to what the school is all about. 

We hope they will then join with the 
rest of the student body to work for the 
reinstatement of that motto to the pro- 
grams, publications, and official emblem of 
the school. 

The essence of a school doesn’t change 
with its administration and architecture, 


It remains intact as long as the student 


body wishes it to and works actively to 
keep it. It is incumbent upon the freshmen, 
as new members of the Roosevelt com- 
munity as it has been upon others before 
them, to decide and shape the character 
of their school. 


responsibility 


As we listened to our colleague from 
the South we thought with gratitude of 


- the precious freedoms we enjoy at Roose- 


velt. We have great freedom of the press 
on the Torch, freedom of organization 
among the student body, and academic 
freedom of expression which allows speak- 
ers of any view a platform at our school, 

We thought, too, of the great responsi- 
bility these freedoms impose upon our stu- 
dent body. They make it necessary to ree — 
main alert and protect them, for they are 
frail things that can be easily abridged or 
removed, 

The student body must be aware at all 
times of the freedom it enjoys and guard 
it from any source that would seek to take 
it from them. This is a great responsibility, 
and the most difficult these freedoms im- 
pose 
= But as a slave who had recently been 
freed said shortly after the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued: “Sure freedom. 
brings worriment now that the master 
doesn’t make our decisions for us any more 
— but I’ll take the worriment and the 
freedom.” 
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letters to the Editor 


Activities BOARD, which is 


Vive ‘Education 


for Freedom’ 


“Education for Freedom” and 
“Freedom by and through Edu- 
cation” are so inextricably in- 
tertwined and interdependent 
there can be no separation. 
Without either it would be im- 
possible to have such editorials 
as those excellent ones in the 
Jan. 13 Torch. 


IT IS FRIGHTENING to 
contemplate the possibility that 
this meaningful slogan, not 
just an eye-catching advertis- 
ing gimmick but a truly pur- 
poseful phrase summing up 
the whole of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity’s program, might be 
dumped. Is change being substi- 
tuted for progress? 

Surely to anyone who has 

- followed Roosevelt’s progress 
from inception, the growth 
must seem phenomenal., 
Growth and improvement 
should continue, and new ideas 
toward these ends, as well as in 
other areas, should be courted 

`— but not as ends in them- 


í selves. 


____ AS A PERSON who knew of 
© Ppoosevelt's reputation for aca- 
> demic excellence and freedom 
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long before moving to Chicago; 
as a parent with two students 
at Roosevelt; and as a belliger- 
ent believer in Roosevelt’s prin- 
ciples, I sincerely hope the 
change of a slogan is no more 
than that and is not a trend. 
Moreover, I hope the old 
slogan will be reinstated and 
more boldly emblazoned on all 
official schoo] documents aS a 
reaffirmation of Roosevelt 


principles. 
MRS. GEORGE E. COLE 


SAO, not SAB, 


enforces policies 
To the Editor: 

The Jan. issue of the Torch 
reported on a recent meeting 
of the Student Activities Board. 
It was stated in the article that 
copy for leaflets and petitions 
must be presented to the SAB 
for approval before circulation, 
and that a proposed policy re- 
vision calls only for the discus- 
sion with the Board of mate- 
rials to be circulated. 

The fact is that regardless of 
the wording as to “approval” 
or “discussion,” it is the Stu- 
dent Activities OF FICE to 
which such matters are 
aS and not the Student 
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among other things a policy- 
making body with regard to 
student activities. It is not an 
agency for the enforcement of 
its policies; that responsibility 
falls with the Student Activi- 
ties OFFICE. 

MANNIE POLLACK 

Chairman, 

Student Activities Board 
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"At least they let me go.” 
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Apocalypse » 


Abortion and Social Conscience T 


by Steve Bookshester 
A student at another educa- 
tional mstitution with which we 
have been associated was mur- 


dered two weeks ago. The girl, 


a nursing student, was killed 
by her boyfriend, a medical stu- 
dent. He has confessed. She is 
dead. 

It is a strangely perverted so- 
ciety that leads lovers to mur- 
der. In this case, the pregnant. 
girl asked her lover to perform 
an abortion. He agreed, and 
now she is dead. If abortion 
were legal, she could easily 


have found a qualified doctor 
and would still be alive. We 
might say that she was mur- 
dered by the law. 


AMERICANS HAVE, the 
mass media tell us, been going 
through a sexual revolution. 


. Even Aunt Fannie no longer 


frowns when she passes the lo- 
cal parking spot. Statisticians 
note that the number of college 
students who engage in pre- 
marital intercourse is rapidly 
increasing. 

We of the United States have, 
we are told, reached a level of 
Sophistication regarding sex 
never before attained. Local 
book stores sell the Kama Su- 
tra at reduced rates. (Special! 
Ancient Hindu love manual! 
Now only one dollar!) “Love 
Without Fear” seems to be 
reaching the sales record of the 
Bible, and the New York Times 
book review section advertises 
every week at least five man- 
uals on the techniques of mak- 
ing love. 

Campus chaplains are not at 
all shocked when troubled 
coeds come to tell of the seed 
growing within, and the chap- 
lains do not call the deans as 
the coeds walk out of the 
church. 

A growing list of universities 
allow students to have apart- 
ments, and women’s hours are 
being extended or abolished 
throughout the nation. Even 
the Catholic church is growing 
up. The rhythm method may 
soon cease to be the only sane 
tioned method of avoiding the 
production of a baby a year. 

DESPITE ALL THIS, an odd 
twist of the old standard ton- 
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tinues to plague us. It is hot 
wrong to engage in pre-marital 
intercourse, (it is, however, ile: 


¥ gat be 4 . 
word scra aloe on washroom 
walls. 


Somehow, the logic of this 
escapes us. If we are ready to 
accept the individual’s com- 
mand of his life in participat 
ing in sexual acts, is it not 
reasonable that we should also 
sanction the individual's ability 
to bring order to the results of 
those acts? 


A girl we know recently trav- 
eled half of the country in 
search of a qualified abortion- 
ist. She was pregnant, she did 
not want to marry the father, 
and she did not want the baby, 


Eventually she was able to 
find a reasonably competent 
doctor at a well-staffed clinic 
in Mexico, Even there the eo 
tire operation took place with- 
out any anesthetic. The experi- 
ence left her close to a break- 
down and deeply in debt. 

WE ARE ALL, in a sense, 
responsible for the death of the 
nursing student. We are all re 
sponsible for the experiences 
of our acquaintance. We are 
responsible because, following 
a seeming tradition of the 
American people, we remain sk 
lent, 

We refuse to make a publi¢ 
commitment to almost any 
cause, and we never commit 
ourselves to an unpopular 
cause. We allow that grouping 
known as “clergymen, commu- 
nity leaders, and politicians” 
make all public policy, and 


allow them to do it in our 
name. 

Through our silence we are 
now allowing them — in @ 


sense urging them through our 
own inactivity — to destroy 
our freedom to rule our per- 
sonal lives. We are sanctioning 
the abridgement of man’s hu- 
manity in the interests of pre- 
serving an unjustified social 
order. 

It need not always be this 
way. It could be changed in 
six months. And then again, 
it could take forever. Legaliz- 
ing pre-marital relations could 
be a start. It’s all up to us. è 
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of the alleged “crimes” of the organization. Similarly, 
in a court trial for failure to register, the only 
question is as to the “orderee’s’ compliance with 
the order. Thus, convictions are almost always as- 
sured. Assuming that a month had elapsed between 
an order to register and the indictment of a person 
for failure to do so, he would be liable for a fine 
of $150,000 and 150 years in jail. While this legislation 
may do wonders for the national debt, it does little 
to foster a libertarian democracy. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 runs counter to 
the First and Fifth Amendments’ to the Constitution, 
is almost a bill of attainder against certain groups 
and individuals, and worst of all, there’s more. In 
1954, the Congress passed Title Il—or the Emergency 
Detention Section of this act. 

Title II gives the executive the authority to round 
up those persons “who there is reasonable ground 
to believe probably will commit or conspire to com- 
mit with others” certain unspecified acts, upon the 
declaration of a national emergency. People so de- 
tained are really out of luck. The government must 
grant them a review if they request it—but there 
is no time limit during which the review must occur, 
The relationship to a system of concentration camps 
is painfully obvious. 

On June 5, 1961, the Supreme Court upheld por- 
tions of this act. It was an indication of the sensi- 
tivity of the situation that it took ten years for the 
case to make it through the courts, but, for the 
time being, at least, the damage has been done. A 
few weeks ago, an appellate court held that certain 
regulations of the act might be in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment’s self-incrimination sections and 
that a new trial should be held, keeping this in mind. 

Justice Black, who was in the minority of four 
that thought the act to be unconstitutional, found 
that the law itself “not only is a bill of attainder, 
but also violates due process by shortcutting prac- 
tically all of the Bill of Rights.” Furthermore, he 
maintains, the order of society “can better be served 
by depending upon the affection of the people than 
by attempting to instill them with fear and dread 
of the power of government.” 

Here, however, was the answer to the problem of 
the critical period—the era of criticism, that is, that 
followed the Second World War. Justice Black was 
correct in his analysis, I feel. Rather than risk the 
wrath of the government and its bandolierful of 
oppressive legislation, many citizens were, and still 

are, only too happy to retreat into their shells— 
-Josing their rights as they do. 


O: all the weapons that are available for the sup- 
pression of free speach, the Congressional investi- 
gating committees have proved to be the most for- 
midable—and the most successful. On the national 
level. there are two which are charged, or have 
assumed the charge, of investigating “un-American” 
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activities. In the lower house there is the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and in the 
Senate there is a judiciary sub-committee which 
serves the same general purpose as the HUAC. Their 
purpose is ill-defined and whether they are constitu- 
tional is constantly in question. 

In practice, however, these committees have oper- 
ated in such a way as to intimidate and smear their 
victims. For the purpose of illustration we will 
briefly trace the history of the HUAC. Theoretically, 
the committee is charged with investigating the 
“extent, character and objects of un-American prop- 
aganda activities in the United States,” with a view 
towards needed legislation. A number of people argue 
that, since the First Amendment forbids legislation 
against the freedom of speech—which includes prop- 
aganda—the mandate of the committee is faulty. 
They say it is faulty because the committee is theo- 
retically seeking information towards legislation 
which is not compatible with the Constitution. 

Here. however, is the real key to their operation. 
The HUAC was fathered by Representative Martin 
Dies Jr., of Texas. Dies was unyielding in his oppo- 
sition to the New Deal. With his committee and the 
publicity that it garnered, he attempted to prove that 
the New Deal was “un-American.” In- the midst of 
a hearing of his committee, he advised a witness to 
“never participate in anything in the future without 
consulting the American Legion or your local cham- 
ber of commerce.” In 1944, he declared that “it will 
become obvious to the people that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will become the Communist 
Party of America.” He also referred to Consumers’ 
Union as a “Communist transmission belt.” 

In the period immediately after the Second World 
War, John Rankin, one of the most vicious and in- 
tolerant men ever to represent Mississippi in the 
lower house, took control of the committee. He is 
the same man who accused the Red Cross of bowing 
to Communist pressure when they removed labels 
from vials of blood that had identified it as coming 
from white or a Negro donor, calling it a “scheme 
.. . to try and mongrelize this nation.” The men 
that followed Dies and Rankin were similarly rabid. 

The weapons of the committee were the subpoena 
and the citation for contempt of Congress. To refuse 
a subpoena was to be in contempt of Congress, and 
to refuse to testify on the grounds of freedom of 
speech was to risk a contempt of Congress action. 
The committee was usually pretty certain who would 
and would not testify, but they called—and still call 
_“reluctant” witnesses. They are called merely for 
the sake of exposure. The hearings are usually public, 
and there are always a few so-called “ex-Commu- 
nists” who are overly eager to “tell all” before the 
Committee. More often than not, the Committee has 
coerced the witnesses into testifying. John Ferguson 
was one such witness. He gave testimony that he 
had been at Communist Party meetings with Harry 
Bridges, the West Coast union leader. The testimony 
was heralded in the local papers—to the joy of the 
shipping companies and of certain rival unionists. 


Years, later, when Ferguson confessed his Tes, his 
statements went unnoticed. 

Anti-communism became 
well as a national obsession. 
wino and dishonorably-discharged bum from the 
Bronx, Harvey Matusow, became almost overnight, 
an “expert witness” on communism and the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States. When he later 
thought he could make a faster buck by exposing 
himself, he wrote an autobiograph entitled False Wit- 
ness. No big house would publish the book, and Matu- 
sow was forced to go to a left-wing publisher. The 
government indicted him for perjury when, before a 
congressional committee, he defended the veracity of 
False Witness. Murray Kempton writes: 

Informers, valid or not—all of them paid for their 
performances—were a necessary part of the drama. 
They were able to get away with their shame be- 
cause of the structure of the committee. Cross-exam- 
ination of witnesses Was not allowed; they were 
given carte blanche to discredit anybody their han- 
dlers sought to attack. The committee still goes 
around attempting to expose “subversives,” most of 
whom just happen to be unionists, or pacifists, or 
schoolteachers or integrationists. 

Denied the use of the First Amendment. by the 
courts, the witness who did not want to testify against 
himself and/or his friends was forced to turn to 
the Fifth Amendment. Here the courts ruled that a 
witness could not be selective in taking the Fifth— 
if he used it to avoid answering one question he 
had to use it throughout his testimony. Thus the 
Committee could extract as many answers of con- 
stitutional privilege as they had questions to ask. 
The papers screamed out headlines about Joe Blow 
taking the “Fifth X number of times. On their edi- 
torial pages they harangued against “Fifth Amend- 
ment Communists”—who in reality were trapped by 
a government that would not allow them to use 
their civil liberties. 

All else being equal, we could say that this was 
an unfortunate situation. People were tried by the 
press. It made little difference how their name came 
into the hearing—on occasion, the government would 
go so far as to use “nameless” informers, whose 
names, “for reasons of security,” could not be di- 
vulged. These same “unnamed informers” were used, 
incidentally, in the security or loyalty tests which 
cost many people their jobs. 

Throughout this era there were voices of opposition. 
President Truman attacked the McCarran Act and 
the House Committee—but he did not stop his at- 
torney general from using the former, nor did he 
seek to hobble the latter. The Communist Party, of 
course, was unable to do anything but fight back or 
cease to exist. i 
The problem of vanishing civil liberties did not 
cease with the death-of McCarthy, nor is it likely to- 
cease tomorrow. In 1954,. the Chief Justice of the 
United States suggested that were the Bill of Rights 
made into a referendum, it would fail. I wonder how 
it would fare today. 


a lucrative business as 
An itinerant pool-player, 


STUDENTS 


X MARKS THE SPOT: 
UNIVERSITY BOOK XCHANGE 


(Just Around the Corner on Van Buren) 


BOOKS FOR ALL R. U. COURSES 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 
USED BOOKS 


NEW AND USED 


SUPPLIES 


REGULAR HOURS: MONDAY - THURSDAY 9:00 A.M. - 8:00 P.M. 


FRIDAY 9:00 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
HOURS: 


UNIV 


8:30 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY 9:00 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. 


FIRST WEEK OF SCHOOL 
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SATURDAY, 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 


ERSITY BOOK EXCHANGE 
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A noted publisher in Chicago 


reports there is a simple tech- 
nique for acquiring a powerful 
memory which can pay you 
real dividends in both business 
and social advancement 

works like magic to give you 
added poise, necessary self-con- 
fidence and greater popularity. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realize 
how much they could influence 
others simply by remembering 
accurately everything they see, 
hear, or read. Whether in busi- 
ness, at social functions or even 
in casual conversations with 
new acquaintances, there are 
ways in which you can domi- 
nate each situation by your 
ability to remember. 

To acquaint the readers of 
this paper with the easy-to- 
follow rules for developing skill 
in remembering anything you 
choose to remember, the pub- 
lishers have printed full details 
of their self-training method 
in a new book, “Adventures in 
Memory,” which will be mailed 
free to anyone who requests it. 
No obligation. Simply send 
your request to: Memory 
Studies, 835 Diversey Park- 
way, Dept. 9941, Chicago, 
Ili, 60614. A postcard will 
do. 


SALUTE: 


Cy Johnson (M.A., 1959) is a man who knows how to deal 
with success. As a specialist in business research for Illinois- 
Bell, he handles communications problems for some of the 
nation’s largest corporations. And Cy’s personal record 
with his company is an impressive success story itself. 


Shortly after he joined Illinois Bell, he was given the 
responsibility of Business Office Supervisor. His perform- 
ance in this position led to his advancement to Public Office 
Manager. Reviewing and writing operating procedures 
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Briefs 


UAR Consul discusses ‘Zionism seen by an Arab’ 


Judaism, and nationality has been 
identified by religion. The OAS 
would like every American Jew 
to know that Arabs respect and 
admire Judaism as a religion. It 
is the employment of religion to 
serve certain political ends that 
the Arabs do not accept as right.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Ganz 
present joint recital 

Dr. Rudolph Ganz, professor of 
piano at Roosevelt's Chicago Mu- 
sical College, and Mrs. Ganz, a 
mezzo-soprano and associate pro- 
| fessor of voice, will present a 
joint recital of contemporary mu- 
sic 12:45 p.m. Wednesday in Ganz 
hall. 

The program will include vocal 
| music by Copland, Barber, and 
| Cage, and will feature the song 


Dr. Tahseen Basheen, UAR con- 
sul for information and press in 
San Francisco, will discuss “Zion- 
ism Seen By an Arab” 1 p.m. Fri- 
day in the Sullivan room at the 
invitation of Roosevelt's Arab 
student organization (OAS). 

The address will be open to all 
students and faculty members, 
and free coffee will be served. 

In an advance commentary on 
Dr. Basheen’s address, OAS presi- 
dent Baraket Saleh explained that 


“Zionism has been confused with 


CANTERBURY BOOKSHOP 
New and Used Books 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
12:00 Noon — 11:00 P.M. 
MI 2-7913 232 W. North Ave. 


| 

| 

| 
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| 
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AT DIVISION 


Chicago's most unusual 
theatre, offering only 
the finest foreign and 
domestic films. 


STUDENTS 


Take advantage of the 
special discount avail- 
able to you. 90g any day 
except Saturday. Show 
I.D. card to the cashier. 


Fe He K K highest Rating! 
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“parlie 
Vidlerious” 


(“GONE ARE THE DAYS”) 


RUBY OSSIE 
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THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


CY JOHNSON 


the Business Research Staff. 
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was the next challenging position that Cy was assigned. 

In January, 1962, he was promoted to Office Section 
Manager—a job that entailed supervising sixteen employees. 
Less than a year later, he attained his present position on 


Cy Johnson, like many young men, is impatient to 
make things happen for his company and himself. There 
are few places where such restlessness is more welcomed 
or rewarded than in the fast-growing telephone business. 


A BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


has done extensive research in 
Europe, especially in Italy and 
Greece. 


Mixed chorus open 
to all RU students 


Participation in Roosevelt's 
mixed chorus — tuition-free to 
noncredit members — is open to 
all RU students. 

Those interested may apply at 
rehearsals — 12:30 to 1:50 p.m. 
Mondays and Fridays in Ganz hall 


cycle “Jedermann,” by Frank Mar- 
tin, which the Ganzes performed 
during their recent tour of Israel. 
Dr. Ganz will perform solo piano 
works by Piston, Bowles, Barber, 
Kirchner, Weber, and Mucynski, 
and his own “Idee Rythmique.” 


RU founder to be 
honored Wednesday 

Mrs. Julia Halperin, one of the 
founders of Roosevelt, will be 
honored on her 81st birthday, 3 


p.m. Wednesday, in the Sullivan (room 745) — or contact choral 
room. The joint celebration marks director Martin M. Rice in room 
901. 


the first anniversary of the Julia 
Halperin Endowment Scholarship 
Fund. 

Mrs. Halperin has been closely 
| related to the progress of Roose-| ~ sonia Irene Zakaluzny, soprano, 
| velt since she and oe uspenn accompanied by pianist David Tice, 
| joined the founders of the school. will present her graduate recital 


f 
| 


| A former WSA board member, she | 8:15 p.m. Wednesday evening in 
established a scholarship in me- Gary Hall ae. 

ee Ot ere sony ie Daniel Hal- Miss Zakaluzny is a student of 
War. SAN was killed ił World Harvey Ringel, associate professor 

War 1. of voice. 

The program will include works 
by Handel, Falconieri, Durante, 
Duparc, Debussy, Wagner, Wolf, 
R. Strauss, and Barber. 


Sonia Zakaluzny offers 
graduate recital Wed. 


—— 


De Lacey named new 


philosophy chairman 

Dr. Estelle A. De Lacey, an au- | 
thority on ancient philosophy, has | 
been named acting chairman of 
Roosevelt’s philosophy depart- 
ment. | 

Dr. De Lacy, a graduate of the 
University of Washington in Seat- 
tle, received her doctorate from 


Kutza film opens 
at World Playhouse 


The first commercial showing 
of a film by RU graduate Michael 
Kutza, who won a Cannes festival 
award for one of his earlier ef- 


the University of Chicago. She . 

bs Rape tei. s forts as a student, will open 
Wednesday at the World Play-- 
house. 


Tapers 
SLACKS 
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Basketball 

Roosevelts °64 intramural bas- 
ketball tournament will open 1:15 
p.m. Wednesday in the Olivet Com- 
munity Center gymnasium, 1441 N. 
Cleveland Av. 

Students and organizations may 
organize their own teams and sub- 
mit rosters to Roosevelt’s gym of- 
fice, room 985, by tomorrow morn- 
ing. An entrance fee of $5 will be 
charged for each team. 


The tournament will include two 
games between 1:15 and 3:30 p.m. 
each Wednesday for five weeks, 
and trophies will be awarded to 
each player on the first and sec- 
ond place teams. 

In intercollegiate competition, 
the Torchbearers scored two wins 
against one loss during the semes- 
ter break. The cagers lost to 
Amundsen Junior College, a con- 
ference championship contender; 
but topped the Dlinois College of 
Ontometry 80-70 in overtime, and 
chalked up their first win in 10 


Safe 
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WORK 
IN EUROPE 


Every registered student can 
get a job in Europe and reeeive 
a travel grant. Among thou- 
sands of jobs available are re- 
sort, sales, lifeguard and office 
work. No experience is neces- 
sary and wages range to $400 
monthly. For a complete pros- 
pectus, travel grant and job 
application returned airmail, 
send $1 to Dept. J, American 
Student Information Service, 
22 Ave. dela Liberte, Luxem- 
bourg City, Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. 


Working at a resort i 


faite 
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2nd semester 1964 
specialized non-credit 
courses in... 


IMPROVEMENT 


In an era of rapidly expanding 
knowledge, increased speed of 
reading is becoming a necessity. 
Whether you read for business, 
school, or pleasure, you can 
increase your reading speed and 
improve your reading habits. 
Each section is limited to 15 
adults, and individual 
instruction is given whenever 
possible. Tuition: $75.00. 


Mondays, Feb. 17 thru May 4, 1964 
Sec. 1—6:20 to 8:06 p.m. 


Mondays, Feb. 17 thru May 4, 1964 
Sec. 2—8:10 to 9:50 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Feb. 19 thru May 6, 1964 
Sec. 3—6:20 to 8:00 p.m. 
Wednesdays, Feb. 19 thru May 6, 1964 
Sec. 4—8:10 to 9:50 p.m. 
Fridays, Feb. 21 thru May 8, 1964 
Sec. 5—6:20 to 8:00 p.m. 


Special Saturday Sessions for High School 
and College Students—Saturdays, Feb. 22 
thru May 9, 1964—10:20 a.m. 

to 12:00 noon; 1:00 to 2:40 P.M, 


Speeding 


CRITICAL 
READING 


A twelve week course for high 

school and college students 

designed to teach methods of 

assessing difficult as well as 
rsuasive reading materials, 
uition: $75.00. 

Saturdays, Feb. 22 thru May 9, 1964 

10:20 a.m. to 12:00 noon 


phone 649-8404 


orthwestern 


niversity 

Wieboldt Hall, 339 E. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 

x Seeeseeeeseeeeeeeees @: 


years over Great Lakes, 69-65, 
after Overcoming a 26-37 halftime 
leficit. 

The Torchbearers will close out 
the season against Evanston’s Ken- 
dall College 8 p.m. tomorrow, and 
Purdue University, Calumet Cen- 
ter, Thursday. 

Bowling 

Roosevelt's Spring bowling 
league will get under way at the 
Sports Bow], 1133 N. Milwaukee, 
1:15 p.m. Wednesday, and continue 
for 14 weeks. 

Students and faculty and staff 
members can sign up in the RU 
sym office (or at the Sports Bow] 
Wednesday night). The $1 entry 
fee will help finance individual and 
team trophies to be awarded at 
the close of the semester. 

In the school’s fall bowling tour- 
nament, Jerry Clark and Al Mc- 
Kenzie led the KSK quintet to a 
first place decision, with the Braves 
running second. Clark had the 


Ahrens 


high average and series of 184 and 
670, respectively, while Burt Rose- | 


0 play two key roles 


= io o i i i ; 
mon ma eegee ot in National Council on Aging 


Don Landes and Al Laufer fin- Roosevelt educator Robert;human development of the Uni- 


ished first and second, respectively (J. Ahr 3 n% an | Ve 
; X”j J. ens will appear in two | 
in Roosevelt’s fall double elimina- | p 


fon toumanent | roles at the 1964 conference lia 


h jaf the National Council on the Ag-| of 
Placement office | 


rsity of Chicago. 

Fellow discussants will be Wil- 
m C. Fitch, executive director 
the American Assn. of Retired 


ing—tomorrow through Sunday at | Persons, and Don Hayworth, US 


studies alumni the Edgewater Beach Hotel. | Department of Agriculture special- 


The Roosevelt University place-| In tomorrow's 2.to 5 p.m. ses- ist 
ment office is cooperating in a Sion — “The Role of the Public 


in aging. 
in Thursday’s 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. 


national study of liberal arts alum- | School in Serving Older People” | session — “The Individual in an 
ni being conducted by the survey |—Ahrens will discuss a paper to} Automated Society: Maintaining 
research center of the University| be delivered by Dr. Robert J.| Identity and Well Being”—Ahrens 


of California at Berkeley. Havighurst, professor of education | wi 


Lost and found 


Students who have lost articles 
during the past year may claim 
them at the information desk no 
later than Friday afternoon. The 
lost and found will dispose of all 
unclaimed items next week. 


We Want to Test 
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2 — WEEKS — 2 
WED. SUN. 
FEB. thru FEB, 16 


College Favorite Jazz 
Artist In Person 


JOHN COLTRANE 


Featuring 


Elvin Jones — Drums; McCoy Tynner— Piano 
Reggie Workman — Bass 


Chicago's No. 1 Jazz Room 
McKIE'S stow tounce 


6325 Cottage Grove 
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Complete 


COME IN 


: +Look over our complete selection of 


» ~ a Special Student Discount. 


with The Lord’s Prayer engraved on 


Remarkable, 
ceach! 
It's rvh dider 
fett and it's 
grut going 571°", 
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inspira 


ENGAGEMENT and 
WEDDING SETS 


COCKTAIL RINGS 


rings, watches and jewelry. Remember, you get 


ll appear as an education work- 


and member of the committee on shop resource panelist. 


Your Price Including Discount 


$60.06 $40% 
Your Price with 
Discount 
id Sh n 
Ladies’ 


$46.00 


Your Price Including Discount 
$162 


FREE—just because you read this ad—a silver dollar size medallion 


one side and John. 3:16 quota: 


a tion on reverse. Come in and get yours. No obligation. 


: RINGS MADE TO ORDER 
COMPLETE SELECTION OF ALL PRECIOUS’STONES 


MIDWEST WATCH & RING CO. 


SOUTH WABASH AVENUE i . - GO 3, ILLINGH 


LEES! 
tional! 


The price is inspirational, too! BIC is the world’s finest writing instrument—costs 
only 19¢. Only BIC is guaranteed * towrite first time every time. BIC’s “Dyamite” Ball 
Point is the hardest metal made by man. Get a BIC, now at your campus store. 
BIC “Crystal” 19¢. BIC pens available with blue, red, green, black ink. Made in 
U.S.A. *For replacement send pen to: WATERMAN-BIC PEN CORP., MILFORD. CONN. 
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POPP PIES SSI AS ALS S, 
anA 


SOOO LOIN 


DAPPASAS SAP ADDRAASA RRP PADAS, 
asmanuaannes A BOSADI BAOREN AA 
; PEN PION CLEA 


PORE 


Bat PAAA MANN ONANMASI A 
; Be se NN SESS 


MELTED CHEESE SANDWICH 19: 
KOSHER HOT DOGS 19° 
GOLDEN FRENCH FRIES 12: 
DONUTS 10° 


33° 
38° 
19° 


Speedy Carry Out 


~BURGERBAR 


HOME OF THE HY-GUY 


350 S.STATE ST. at Van Buren 
156 N. STATE ST., at Randolph} 


BURGERBAR'S AMAZING MENU 
PURE BEEF HAMBURGER 19: 
_ TEMPTING CHEESEBURGER 24: 
_HY-GUY (Double Burgen 
CHEESE HY-GUY (Double) 
FISH SANDWICH 


— Se namrerars 
ER ORR. a eS 


STEAMING HOT COFFEE 12° 


COCA-COLA — ROOT BEER - 
— ORANGE DRINK 10-155 


Triple Thick CHOC. SHAKES 19: 
MILK 15°F 


Service 


HAVE-A-SNACK RESTAURANT | 


| CORNER OF CONGRESS & WABASH — Kitty Corner From Roosevelt University 


REELL aa Super Sandwiches 


sys 
SESS 
gasss sss x pWICH Super Baked Ham................ .90 
Saad KEN CL ker Made with Baked Sugar-Cured Ham on Toasted Bun, 
CHIC Triple 00 French Fried Potatoes, Lettuce and Tomato, Pickle 
ace, . 
$1.0 "agus s sagn Super Oliveburger ............... .90 
: . ) EEE A “$ with French Fried Potatoes, Lettuce and Tomato, 
OR ae ee KS ' Pickle 
SSSss S KSSS% xs s ANDW \CH f, | 
MRO Sad K onnoise) ¥% Super Cheeseburger ............... 90 
% S ICED 4 Tomoto (Moy 4 with French Fried Potatoes, Lettuce and Tomato, 
% Lettuce an Pickle 
* Ses ta 
5 KSSH sxx% Super Roast Beef or Barbecued Beef. ..90 
/ KKK NY AER OSAS All Choice Beef on Toasted Bun with French Friga 
ASSIN yyy sxs S Potatoes, Lettuce and Tomato and Pickle 
x Sch HICA ay Mashed PFS G Super Hamburger (4 Ib.)........... 80 ; 


; Super Hamburger (4 Ib.) 
, with French Fried Potatoes, 
Pickle 


with Creamy N 


Lettuce and Tomato A 


_ Stuffed Tomato 


_ Combination Salad 
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Stuffed Ripe Tomato with Tuna or Salmon Salad on 
- Crisp Lettuce with Toast and Butter 


Generous Portion of Ham or Egg Salad on Sliced 
Tomatoes and Crisp Lettuce Leaves, Toast and Butter 


Salad Bowl 


Sliced Ripe Tomatoes and Crisp Lettuce, French Dress- 
ing, Toast and Butter 


LOOK! 
mone 


HAVE-A-SNACK 


CORNER OF CONGRESS 
AND 
WABASH 


oP aC HK E RE a eae SU A oO Ota AOI He ea a aca 


7, NN 
ta OS Shad 
f <I Eggs and @melettes 
`A 
65 Two Fresh Ranch Eggs, Fried or Scrambled. ,,..7. .. - 50 
Salads Two Poached or Boiled Eggs.............-.2005: 55 
Re ~ Two Eggs with Ham, Bacon or Sausage............ .80 
BS Florida Bowl 85 Fruit Salad or Cheese or Jeliy Omeleite........... 75 
Z pee pete ee: gee C = iz : Plaig=Omellettes So oe oe eo eae i kw ee e 55 
Cottage SERA and Fruit Salad on Crisp Lettuce _ All Orders Served with Buttered Toast and Jelly 
Leaves, French Dressing, Toast and Butter Four Thin Wheatcakes with Butter and Syrup....... 45 
Four Thin Wheatcakes with Ham, Bacon or Sausage... 70 


Three Decker Sandwiches 


Bacon, Lettuce and Tomato......... 90 
with French Fries 

Ham and Swiss Cheese............. 95 
with Lettuce and Tomato with French Fries 


Ham and American Cheese........ 95 
with Lettuce and Tomato 


Tuna or Salmon Salad............. 95 
with French Fries 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


Student Discount Coupon 
This Coupon Entitles Bearer To Food 


10% 


Discount 


500 S. WABASH 
Corner of Congress & Wabash 


HAVE-A-SNACK RESTAURANT 


Keep This Coupon With You At All Times 


Ti Rates | PLE LE GLE M Tk, F 


Sandwiches 
Hamburger, 4 Ib. ..... S5°. Tune Salat ssa ces ¢ ee 50 
Cheeseburger ......... 55 Salmon Salad .... roa Arii 50 
Oliveburger, (plain) ....60 Cream Cheese .......... 40 
Bakegnnenm sas. <1. 5.3 60 Cream Cheese and Jelly. ..50 
Roost Geer. ous i 60 Liverwurt® -ssa 00> cee wie 40 
Egg oala . aw ae oe 200. Priva Eee. oe. «tube ame 40 
Ham Sdiad 03 oat ..59 Bacon, Lettuce, Tomato. ..60 
Grilled American Cheese .45 Lettuce and Tomato .....40 
Swiss Cheese ......... 45 Cream Cheese and Olive. ..55 
Ham or Bacon and Egg..60 Ham and Swiss Cheese.. ..75 
American Cheese ...... 40 Ham and American Cheese.75 


Southern Bar-B-Q Beef Sandwich... ..60 


Prepared with Our Own Southern Style Barbecue Sauce and 
Served on Toasted Bun with Pickle 


LOOK! 
< 


HAVE-A-SNACK 


KITTY CORNER FROM 
ROOSEVELT 
UNIVERSITY 
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